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Abstract 

To fully understand teaching presence and its implications for the intellectual climate of an online 
classroom it is necessary to explore the phenomenon from the perspective of the instructors who 
experience it. Informed by the theoretical perspective of the Community of Inquiry (Col) model, 
the actions, intentions and perceptions of instructors were investigated through a collective case 
study. The goal of this study was to examine the decision processes employed in establishing 
teaching presence in a structured online environment in order to make a contribution to the body 
of knowledge from a practical pedagogical perspective. Using the lived experiences of instructors 
enabled the exploration of the influence pedagogical choices had on the creation of an intellectual 
climate in the online context. Using semi-structured interviews as the main source of data, the 
study utilized the Interpretative Phenomenological Analysis (IPA) method as an analytical tool to 
address concerns of rigor in the qualitative interpretation of experiential data. Results of the 
collective case revealed student engagement and intellectual curiosity were influenced most 
greatly by an instructor’s active interest and passion for teaching, an ability to identify the 
relevance of course topics to the student, and the encouragement for a shared responsibility in the 
learning process. The findings showed that the shared goal of learning extended beyond the stated 
learning objectives and expected outcomes of a course and served as a foundation in the creation 
of authentic relationships between instructor and students. In addressing the overarching research 
question of how instructors establish teaching presence and inspire intellectual curiosity in a 
structured teaching environment, the findings of this study contribute to knowledge related to the 
nature of teaching presence and its role in setting an academic climate in an online classroom. 
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Introduction 

In graduate education, instructors provide intellectual and scholarly leadership by sharing 
their knowledge, experience and insights as subject matter experts. In this role, they guide students 
through higher-order learning activities that require critical thinking, synthesis and application of 
knowledge (Arbaugh, 2013). The presence, availability and supportive nature of the instructor 
greatly influences the course climate and can generate a positive online learning experience for 
students (Cox-Davenport, 2014; Kaufmann, Sellnow & Frisby, 2015). Garrison, Cleveland-Innes, 
and Fung (2010) suggested that this link between teaching presence and learning depends on the 
instructor’s presence and the role presence plays in establishing and facilitating a climate for 
discourse and collaboration. The course climate created by an instructor influences the way 
students learn and the extent to which collaboration is promoted (Cox-Davenport, 2014; Kaufmann 
et ah, 2015). 

Teaching presence is the mechanism that bridges the transactional distance between 
instructor and student in a virtual classroom where direct instruction and facilitation of discourse 
is achieved through various forms of interaction (Afolabi, 2016; Arbaugh & Hwang, 2006). 
Ekmekci (2013) and Bowden (2012) presented arguments of the responsibilities instructors hold 
in setting academic expectations and ensuring that standards of scholarship are upheld. Instructors 
can create an academic climate that increases connectedness with students and expectation of 
scholarship by promoting a shared sense of teaching presence (Afolabi, 2016; Ekmekci, 2013). 
This sense of “being there” or “being together” is experienced in different ways in the online 
classroom and must be intentionally created for it to be perceived and felt (Lehman & Conceicao, 
2010 ). 

The essence of "presence" is not one-dimensional in that the instructor merely follows a 
set of prescribed actions that demonstrate availability and supportiveness in the online course. 
Presence is also a mindset for extending activity between student, instructor and content beyond 
just being there. The presence mindset includes a strategic workflow of effective practices that 
lead to co-construction of the intellectual climate shared by the instructor and students in the online 
course. The present study draws insights from the experience and perspectives of successful online 
instructors to illustrate how this is achieved in a structured online learning environment. 

Background 

Growing pressures persist for higher education to be accountable for the achievement of 
learning outcomes and retention. Educators are increasingly interested in improving pedagogical 
strategies by implementing practices that are effective in producing student outcomes in the online 
environment (Ekmekci, 2013). Shea, Vickers, and Hayes (2010) recognized the importance of 
advancing the practice of teaching in the online environment through the systematic exploration 
of pedagogies employed by instructors, and recommended further study into the intentional efforts 
of instructors in establishing their teaching presence. For distinct pedagogies to emerge, the nature 
of teaching presence, the transfonnation of the practices instructors engage in, and the 
competencies required to perform the tasks of the instructor must be understood (Baran, Correia, 
& Thompson, 2013). 

Shea et al. (2010) suggested the importance of investigating the intentional efforts 
instructors undertake in establishing teaching presence, particularly when and where they focus 
effort, in order to understand its significance to the practitioner. Pedagogical suggestions by 
researchers over the past decade as reported by Junk, Deringer, and Junk (2011) typically rely on 
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conventional practices of interaction, such as participating in discussions or holding online office 
hours, in the attempt to engage students as a means to achieve expected learning outcomes. 

The evolution of the online technologies supporting online educational platfonns has 
enabled interaction among instructors and students to shift from individual approaches to forms of 
collaborative learning (Garrison & Akyol, 2013). As this transformation has taken place 
technologically, the importance of teaching presence and its influence on the learning process has 
increased in visibility (Arbaugh, 2013). However, as the online teaching environment has 
advanced, instructors have not always kept pace, showing a tendency to either rely too heavily on 
technology to form connections with their students or to revert to conventional practices that are 
more suitable for physical classrooms (Baran et ah, 2013; Cho & Kim, 2013; March & Lee, 2016). 
Those who are new to online environments are challenged with finding suitable approaches to 
teaching in virtual classrooms because many did not leam that way themselves (Niess & Gillow- 
Wiles, 2013). 

Focus of the Study 

The study focuses on the need to understand the nature of teaching presence from an 
instructor’s perspective and the implications of this on establishing an intellectual climate in the 
online classroom. The essences of teaching presence that emerge in structured online environments 
are unknown. While the course content is prescribed for the instructor in the structured online 
course, the instructor’s role to inspire intellectual curiosity is not. What inspires instructors to 
reach beyond prescribed pedagogies and competencies that are related to teaching presence is the 
central focus of the study. 

The Community of Inquiry (Col) theoretical model introduced by Garrison, Anderson and 
Archer (1999) provides a conceptual framework for studying the online learning experience. 
Research related to teaching presence has had a primary focus of verifying the existence of the 
construct of teaching presence through text analysis of interactions (Garrison & Arbaugh, 2007). 
The empirical infonnation gathered from these studies has not provided a full understanding of the 
experience of online instructors (Shea et ah, 2010; Kidder, 2015) nor has it provided substantial 
guidance to instructors on how to effectively create a teaching presence that establishes a 
productive and efficient course climate (Duncan & Barnett, 2010), particularly when the course is 
designed to follow a structured and prescribed approach to the content and to delivery. 

Using a collective case study approach, the experiences of online instructors were explored 
to ascertain the nature of teaching presence in a specific online context and gain insight on how 
pedagogical choices might influence the establishment of an intellectual climate appropriate to the 
course offering. While the phenomenon of an intellectual climate exists in both online and 
traditional classrooms, it is only by examining the experiences, decisions and actions of online 
instructors as done in this study, that an understanding of an instructor’s role in establishing such 
a climate in the online context could be gained. A qualitative approach allowed for the in-depth 
exploration of instructor’s experiences, intentions and perceptions as they related to establishing 
their presence within an online environment (Creswell, 2013). 

This study utilized the teaching environment of a selected university where classes are 
delivered in an online environment typical of for-profit institutions, whereby course materials and 
learning activities follow a standardized delivery pattern independent of course content. In the 
standardized delivery format of the research site, all eight-week courses were designed within four 
two-week teaching modules. All course activities were pre-developed by a course committee 
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composed of instructors with industry expertise. Instructors were expected to follow the format 
without deviation and were not allowed to change assignments or content without approval of the 
committee. This course environment created a common context across all instructors in which the 
actions, intentions and choices of selected instructors could be isolated and examined. As a result, 
through the interviews about the approaches used in establishing presence in the confines of this 
structure, it was revealed what these instructors perceived as most important in establishing their 
presence and the connection with their students. 

Through this study, the researchers sought to qualitatively assess the processes utilized by 
instructors when establishing teaching presence in order to provide insight into its influence on the 
creation of an intellectual climate within the online classroom (Cox-Davenport, 2010; Duncan & 
Barnett, 2010). The themes that emerged from the detailed examination and analysis of the 
experiences of the selected instructors when establishing teaching presence in a structured course 
environment provided a vocabulary with which to describe the shared pedagogies of instructors 
and served to catalog, from a temporal perspective, commonalities in actions and intent associated 
with setting an intellectual climate. As suggested by Shea et al. (2010), this exploration allowed 
for discovery of how the intentional efforts of these instructors may be linked to the intellectual 
climate of their classes and its influences on the learning process that enabled the collaborative or 
independent progress toward knowledge construction. 

While the course content is prescribed for the instructor in the structured online course, the 
instructor's role to inspire intellectual curiosity is not prescribed. Discovering what inspired 
instructors to reach beyond prescribed pedagogies when establishing teaching presence was a 
primary goal of this study, seeking explanations or answers to questions such as: How do 
instructors perceive their own teaching presence practices? What does teaching presence mean to 
them? What practices do instructors rely on to inspire intellectual curiosity of students that reach 
'beyond being there' in an online environment? 


Literature Review 

Teaching presence is a phenomenon that exists in both physical and virtual classrooms; 
however, in the online learning environment teaching presence increases in importance as it 
provides a vital link to students who are separated by time and space from their instructors 
(Afolabi, 2016; Arbaugh & Hwang, 2006). The Community of Inquiry (Col) model introduced by 
Garrison et al. (1999) provides a conceptual framework within which teaching presence can be 
seen to influence the social and cognitive processes that occur in online learning environments. As 
a theoretical model, the Col defines the existence of teaching presence through the interaction that 
occurs between students and instructors primarily during the functions of direct instruction and 
facilitation of discourse. As investigations into teaching presence have evolved, the understanding 
of the collaborative nature of the online environment has increased and provided insight into the 
shared agency of the learning process (Bawa, 2016; Shea & Bidjerano, 2010). However, the role 
of the instructor and the necessity of the instructor’s presence in the classroom to set academic 
expectations and inspire intellectual curiosity are critical to supporting scholarly achievement 
(Bowden, 2012; Ekmecki, 2013). 
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Col Model 

Garrison et al. (1999) described e-learning in the context of a community of learners who 
are not bound by time or place, as with traditional classroom instruction, but who relied on 
computer-mediated interaction to facilitate the process of learning. Interaction in the online 
learning environment, not only involves the exchange of information intended to increase or 
reinforce knowledge development within the context of the course, it also actively encourages 
dialogue which leads to individual knowledge construction (Bondi, Daher, Holland, Smith, & 
Dam, 2016). Garrison et al. (1999,2001) argued that it is through this interaction that a community 
of learning is created and sustained, and that it is within the “community of inquiry” that critical 
thinking is developed and learning results. It was from these foundations that the Community of 
Inquiry (Col) model was formulated. This theoretical model has been prominent in online 
education research for the past decade. 

The Community of Inquiry (Col) model relies on the assumption that learning occurs as a 
function of three primary and interdependent elements: social presence, cognitive presence, and 
teaching presence. It is an assumption of the model that the interactions among the three forms of 
presence result in the establishment of a community of inquiry in which critical thinking can 
develop and thrive (Arbaugh, 2013). The model identifies teaching presence as a complex 
construct which bridges the transactional distance between instructor and student through 
interaction and creates an environment within which social and cognitive processes can occur 
(Arbaugh & Hwang, 2006; Garrison et al., 2010; Yang, Quadir, Chen, & Miao, 2016). 

Integral to the Col model is the presumed interrelationship among the three core constructs. 
Graphically represented by three intersecting circles, the Col model identifies the overlap and 
interdependence of the three elements (Garrison & Arbaugh, 2007). At the intersection of these 
core constructs are three functions identified by the authors and presumed to be carried out 
primarily by the instructor to ensure a meaningful and successful educational experience. These 
functions of selecting content, supporting discourse, and setting climate are used as indicators of 
each presence and represent how the instructor creates the presences identified in the model 
(Garrison et al., 2001). 

Teaching Presence 

The element of teaching presence has emerged as an integral part of the model with respect 
to its relationship with the other two elements and its influence on student satisfaction, perceived 
learning and sense of community (Joo, Joung, & Kim, 2013; Southcombe, Fulop, Carter, & 
Cavanagh, 2015). Teaching presence is the “binding agent” which directs the educational purposes 
for the community of learners (Garrison et al., 1999). While the authors suggested that any of the 
participants in the community of inquiry could participate in creating teaching presence, they noted 
that these activities fell primarily in the responsibilities of the instructor. 

The indicator categories for teaching presence have evolved since the time this original 
description was proffered, however, facilitation of discourse and direct instruction are considered 
to be the key indicators of teaching presence during the examination of an active course 
environment (Garrison & Arbaugh, 2007). Both indicators focus on instructor involvement within 
a course, and refer to the relevance of instructor interaction with students in the context of the 
course but differentiate between student-led and instructor-led interaction respectively. 
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Setting Climate 

Setting climate is identified in the Col model as a function primarily performed by the 
instructor which is used in establishing a productive learning environment. While selecting 
content and supporting discourse have been the focus of studies related to the construct of teaching 
presence, little has been investigated with respect to the function of setting climate and its role in 
establishing teaching presence. 

A few recent studies have indicated the importance of the learning climate, such as the 
study conducted by Brock and Abel (2012) that found instructors’ actions to be a significant 
element in creating an environment for high-level learning. However, an exploratory study by 
Cox-Davenport (2010) appears to be the first to investigate the climate setting function as a method 
of instruction used during the establishment of teaching presence within the online environment. 
Using a grounded theory approach, Cox-Davenport identified characteristics of activities and 
strategies employed by instructors while establishing their teaching presence as “climate factors”. 
She examined which climate factors were specifically employed by instructors when setting a 
climate of open communication and then exploring the perceived effect of those climate factors on 
the development of social presence within their online courses. Cox-Davenport’s findings 
suggested that the level of influence the instructor exerts over the creation of the educational 
environment in the online classroom can be attributed to strategies which enhance social presence 
and enable student participation. 

The Nature of Teaching Presence 

Teaching presence has a significant effect on learning persistence and is highly related to 
the level of learning that occurs within an online course (Joo et ah, 2013). The collaborative 
construction of knowledge that occurs as a result of the interaction within an online environment 
does not just happen, but requires the intentional and responsive intervention of an instructor (Xin, 
2012). Active interaction in an online course is not automatic and requires skillful intervention by 
an instructor to promote a level of cognition that can become self-regulated (Cho & Kim, 2013). 
This is particularly important in graduate level education, where expectations of academic rigor 
and achievement are greater (Bowden, 2012). 

It is evident that the level of presence and degree of visible involvement demonstrated by 
the instructor is dependent upon the teaching strategy and personal preferences of the instructor 
(Ravenna, 2012). However, it is also evident that the level of teaching presence can dramatically 
influence the quality of facilitation that leads to successful learning in asynchronous environments 
(Costley, 2015; Hung & Chou, 2015; Rovai, 2007). A key step in the achievement of academic 
expectations and scholarship is the role the instructor plays in setting the academic climate for 
such performance (Bowden, 2012; Ekmekci, 2013). However, there is little guidance for 
practitioners with respect to fulfilling this vital function related to cognitive achievement. 

Instructors who are used to the immediacy of feedback and interaction experienced in face- 
to-face environments are concerned about how they can achieve similar outcomes in the online 
environment (Costley, 2015; Hung & Chou, 2015). These instructors, who are comfortable with 
the knowledge of how to project their presence in a physical classroom, are struggling with how 
to do so in a virtual environment (Baran et ah, 2013; Duncan & Barnett, 2010). Baran et al. (2013) 
contended that change in pedagogy is needed, and that successful instructors could share insight, 
transfer knowledge, and explain intentions critical to practices used while teaching online. They 
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identified the need for further research on how instructors create their online persona, or presence, 
with examination of the practices, perspectives, and assumptions that support their online role. 


Method 

Approach 

The case study as a research method is favored by interpretivists due to its holistic treatment 
of the subject phenomenon in a natural setting (Willis, 2008). The collective case study represents 
a repetitive application of procedures to each case selected, whereby each case selected is 
purposefully chosen within a bounded system to represent different perspectives of the issue being 
investigated (Creswell, 2013). At the research site, instructors adhered to a structured approach to 
course delivery whereby course design included the same components (e.g., lecture slides, 
discussion questions, homework assignments, research projects, and synchronous “whiteboard” 
sessions) following a predefined schedule each term. Analysis of faculty evaluations revealed 
differences in student responses associated with the construct of teaching presence such as 
facilitating discussions and timely and regular feedback. Conceptual questions drawn from the 
circumstances of the research environment helped shape the curiosity of the researcher (Stake, 
1995). In particular, the variation in student reports of instructor contribution to learning created 
an interest in understanding differences in instructional practices within an otherwise tightly 
constrained online environment. This led to the fonnulation of a central question that created a 
conceptual structure for organizing the study of this case (Stake, 1995): RQ1: In a structured online 
environment, how do instructors establish teaching presence and inspire intellectual curiosity 
within the courses they teach? 

This conceptual question was expanded to incorporate the instructor’s point of view, using 
sub-questions that highlight specific areas addressing the goals of this study: RQ2: What practices 
do instructors choose to employ when establishing teaching presence? RQ3: What are the 
intentions of instructors when detennining which strategies will best help them establish teaching 
presence? RQ4: How do instructors perceive their decisions and practices relative to teaching 
presence and its influence on the intellectual climate in the classroom? 

Teaching presence and the process of establishing presence within an online environment 
can be a complex and subtle activity undertaken by an instructor (Anderson & Dron, 2011). 
Qualitative research provides a means of exploring the phenomenon of teaching presence from the 
instructor’s point of view, allowing for in-depth discovery through an interpretive lens (Friesen, 
2009). A case study approach was selected for this exploration of the phenomenon of teaching 
presence due to its ability to help develop an in-depth understanding of the practices (how) and 
intentions (why) of the instructors (Yin, 2014). 

Utilizing a case study approach, the research questions were addressed as the participants 
revealed what teaching presence meant to them and described the processes they adopted to 
establish presence in their online classrooms. This collective case study provided a context specific 
exploration of the topic, allowing the researcher to draw cross-case conclusions that highlight 
commonalities among the individual instructors interviewed, strengthening the findings of the 
study (Yin, 2014). To provide a more rigorous approach to analysis, an experiential qualitative 
method called Interpretative Phenomenological Analysis (IPA) developed by Smith, Flowers, and 
Park in (2009) was used as a means to increase the credibility of the study’s findings. 
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Boundaries of the Case 

Binding the case helped ensure the study remained within a reasonable scope (Baxter & 
Jack, 2008). Defining the boundaries of this case relied on setting selection criteria that made it 
possible to identify instructors who were seemingly more effective at creating a successful learning 
environment than their counterparts, specifically as it applied to contributing to learning and 
facilitating learning activities. Utilizing student evaluation data supplied from the research site 
helped accomplish this, with the general boundaries of the case originally defined as: (1) 
instructors employed during a defined period (2010 - 2012); (2) instructors rated highly in their 
contribution to learning, and (3) instructors rated highly in facilitating learning activities (e.g., 
discussion thread participation). Instructors who fell outside the boundaries of the case were not 
eligible to be participants. 

Participant Selection 

Purposeful sampling is typically employed in case study to utilize a group of people who 
can best inform the researcher about the research problem, rather than securing a probability 
sample which enables statistical inferences to a population (Creswell, 2013). Achieving 
homogeneity in the sample cases was an objective of the participant selection process for this 
study, as the intent of the study was to draw from the experiences and insights of successful 
instructors. The shared experience of working within the same structured academic program at the 
specific school provided the first level of homogeneity in the sample. Homogeneity for the 
purposes of this study was also measured from the ratings of instructors in the criteria identified 
as boundaries of the case that served as selection criteria, similar to the study conducted by Baran 
et al. (2013). An average performance score from student evaluations was calculated using the 
institution’s values as the criteria for success to detennine the final set of eligible participants in 
the study. The analysis essentially confirmed six candidates as strong subjects for the study, 
revealing their exceptional performance across all categories of evaluation, exceeding the average 
perfonnance score in each category evaluated. As a result of this final analysis, the group of 
instructors selected for the collective case study were assigned pseudonyms: Davina, Dominik, 
Karissa, Leighton, Pavia, and Yosef. The two instructors selected as potential pilot case study 
subjects were Ludwig and Simon. 

Data Collection 

Data collection in case study research is extensive and draws from multiple sources of 
infonnation for the purposes of data accuracy, validity and reliability (Yin, 2014). In-depth semi- 
structured interviews were used as the primary source of data. However, student evaluation data 
provided by the institution were used to produce convergent evidence of the activities reported by 
the instructors in the interviews and served as a means of triangulation, providing support for the 
accuracy and interpretation of the information collected (Stake, 2006). 

The in-depth interview techniques used in data collection supported the exploration of 
instructor’s intentions, actions, and perceptions when establishing their presence in the online 
course environment. The goal of the semi-structured interview in this study was to elicit 
meaningful and descriptive first-person accounts of the experiences and intentions of the 
participants (Smith et al., 2009). Following an interview approach recommended by Seidman 
(2006) the in-depth phenomenological interviews were conducted in three distinct parts exploring 
in sequence: (1) their personal history related to online education, (2) their experiences as online 
instructors, and (3) reflection on the meaning of their experiences. 
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Data Analysis 

Case study research has not been codified, and as a result, the rigor of analysis performed 
has been the subject of scrutiny even though it is recognized as a distinctive form of empirical 
research (Yin, 2014). Due to this concern for rigor, a structured approach to the analysis of the 
qualitative data is often sought. Interpretative Phenomenological Analysis (IPA), a method 
introduced in the mid-1990s to understand experiences of particular groups of people within 
specific socio-cultural contexts, was identified as the analytical method used for this study. IPA 
provides a process to analyze qualitative data when seeking to understand the first-person 
perspective of lived experiences from the third person position (Smith et ah, 2009). 

Interpretative Phenomenological Analysis (IPA) is an experiential qualitative research 
method that provides a systematic approach to interpreting first person accounts of experiences 
(Smith et ah, 2009). This approach is not a predictive evaluation tool, but rather a pragmatic 
method used to describe, explain and interpret patterns and themes that emerge from the narratives 
resulting from in-depth interviews. Following the IPA protocol, the researcher individually 
analyzed each case thoroughly prior to performing the cross-case analysis. For each case the 
researcher completed the following five steps of the IPA method as outlined by Smith et al. (2009): 
(1) reading and re-reading interview transcripts, (2) initial noting comprised of an exhaustive three 
part procedure of commenting which includes (a) descriptive interpretation, (b) observation of 
linguistic usage, and (c) notation of conceptual questions that arise during interpretation, (3) 
development of emergent themes, (4) identification of connections across emergent themes, and 
(5) bracketing and journaling personal reflections before moving to the next case. 

During the process of content analysis, the researcher was challenged to transform the data 
collected for each case into informational codes that helped categorize the data (Chenail, 2012). 
The NVivo software provided the researcher with substantial capability in perfonning this step of 
the protocol. By importing the notated transcript files from the three interview sessions for each 
case independently, the source data could be categorized using the node functionality within the 
software. Following the IPA method, the comments and notes were methodically analyzed to 
produce a set of themes or nodes in chronological order, based on how they emerged in the 
interview. 

The final stage of analysis in a collective case is to look for patterns of themes across cases. 
The approach of analysis suggested in the IPA method is to align the themes of each case in a 
tabular fashion to visually identify recurrent or major themes across cases (Smith, et al., 2009). 
Using this approach to analysis, a theme was required to have been present in the results of more 
than half of the cases, or four out of the six subject cases, in order to be considered recurrent. The 
first author utilized the data collected from the six subject cases for the analysis of the collective 
case. In addition to looking for points of convergence and commonality in themes, this step of 
analysis also allowed the researcher to identify areas of divergence and individuality. It is from 
this final analysis the findings of the study are derived and the final report was produced. 
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Results 

The first author utilized the data collected from the six subject cases for the analysis of the 
collective case, providing a view of the collective case as a singular entity, rather than a 
compilation of individual reports. The results for the collective case were compiled to report 
patterns in narrative themes and identification of recurrent themes related to practices and 
intentions associated with establishing presence. While each of the participants’ personal accounts 
are highly individual, there were themes in responses that were identified from the narrative 
summaries. 

Using temporal references to associate specific actions to the phases of course delivery, the 
collective case analysis revealed the similarities and differences among the individual activities 
undertaken by the six subjects when establishing teaching presence. The tabulation method of 
identifying patterns across cases confirmed the recurrent actions reported at a collective level and 
are displayed in Table 1. Of the recurrent actions identified, those unanimously reported by all 
participants were considered as primary actions taken while establishing presence and annotated 
as PRI in Table 1. 



Davina 

Dominik 

Karissa 

Leighton 

Pavia 

Yosef 

Recurrent 

Actions in Preparation for Course 







Content Review 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes (6) PRI 

Develop Instructional 

Plan 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes (6) PRI 

Topic Familiarization 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 


Yes 

Yes (5) 

Supplement Course 
Material 

Yes 

Yes 


Yes 


Yes 

Yes (4) 

Check Course 

Yes 



Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes (4) 

Schedules 

Check Technology 

Yes 


Yes 

Yes 

Yes 


Yes (4) 

Actions in Preview Period 







Form Authentic 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes (6) PRI 

Relationships 

Send/Post Welcome 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes (6) PRI 

Letter 

Initiate Interactions 

Yes 

Yes 


Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes (5) 

Note Attendance and 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 


Yes 


Yes (4) 

Participation 

Post Announcements 

Yes 


Yes 

Yes 

Yes 


Yes (4) 

Build Rapport 

Yes 

Yes 


Yes 


Yes 

Yes (4) 

Available for Support / 
Assistance 


Yes 

Yes 

Yes 


Yes 

Yes (4) 

Actions During First Week 







Available for Support / 
Assistance 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes (6) PRI 

Initiate Interactions 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes (6) PRI 

Set Expectations 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 


Yes 

Yes 

Yes (5) 

Build Rapport 


Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes (5) 

Shared Responsibility 
for Learning 


Yes 

Yes 

Yes 


Yes 

Yes (4) 

Note Attendance and 

Yes 


Yes 

Yes 

Yes 


Yes (4) 


Participation _ 

Table 1. Collective Case: Recurrent Themes in Establishing Teaching Presence (Temporal Context) 
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Actions in Remaining Weeks 


Available for Support / 
Assistance 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes (6) PRI 

Facilitate Discourse 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes (6) PRI 

Provide Substantive and 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes (6) PRI 

Constructive Feedback 
Reinforce Expectations 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes (6) PRI 

Post Announcements 

Yes 


Yes 


Yes 

Yes 

Yes (4) 

Shared Responsibility 


Yes 

Yes 

Yes 


Yes 

Yes (4) 


for Learning _ 

Table 1 (cont). Collective Case: Recurrent Themes in Establishing Teaching Presence 
(Temporal Context) 

*PRI denotes primary action 


A visual representation was constructed to provide a contextualized understanding of the 
sequence of actions taken to establish presence within the temporal framework of the course. 
Figure 1 provides this representation, showing those themes (shaded) that were considered primary 
actions (PRI) for each of the phases of course delivery. 



Figure 1. Contextual representation of primary actions (PRI) in establishing teaching presence. 


The interviews provided insight with respect to the intentions of the instructors as they 
revealed the reasons behind the actions taken when establishing teaching presence. For example, 
the following are excerpts of quotes by instructors (as presented in Orcutt, 2016): 

Participant Dominik (instructor) “... to establish a relationship with the students, respect 
the students, respect the fact that they may know things, about things that you the instructor don't 
know that can be helpful in the class, and that the instructor can walk away with some insight that 
they had not considered. But to me the biggest thing is to respect the students. Don't try to be the 
overbearing authority." (Orcutt, 2016, p.120). 
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Participant Leighton (instructor) 44 ... it’s trying to get to kn ow the student, get to know their 
work life experiences ... the other thing that I emphasize is that the connection I have with the 
students is more than the four modules that we're together, I really want to know this person, I 
really want to as a professional stay in touch and continue to help in ways that would benefit their 
career..."(Orcutt, 2016, p. 151). 

The analysis of the collective case revealed three primary intentions as recurrent themes 
underlying the actions of the instructors: (a) to ensure engagement and interaction that supported 
learning, (b) to connect with students in authentic ways, and (c) to serve as a resource to share 
experiences and knowledge that guides learning. 

To understand which of the actions of instructors supported and fulfilled these intentions, 
a cluster analysis based on word similarity within the themes was performed with the merged data 
to identify relationships between the actions taken in establishing presence and the identified 
intentions. Figure 2 provides a visual representation of the results. Only those actions showing a 
coefficient value of .80 or greater are depicted in the representation, to provide greater clarity in 
understanding the primary actions associated with fulfilling instructors’ intentions. As depicted in 
Figure 2, the identification of three key actions most greatly related to fulfilling all three intentions 
also emerged from this analysis: forming authentic relationships with students, building rapport, 
and setting and reinforcing expectations. Using the Pearson correlation coefficient generated from 
the cluster analysis as a measure of the relationship between the actions and the intentions, it was 
determined that overall instructors’ actions in establishing presence most greatly supported the 
intention of ensuring engagement and interaction that supported learning (r=.955). 



Figure 2. Recurrent themes in intentions related to practices establishing teaching presence. 


Further exploration of the collective case was conducted with respect to those practices 
identified as related to setting the academic tone of courses and inspiring intellectual curiosity of 
students. Although a number of themes were associated with setting the academic climate, the 
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primary recurrent theme that emerged from analysis of the merged results was setting and 
reinforcing expectations. 

Participant Davina (instructor): “Let’s face it, the subject can be boring if you don't bring 
any positive energy to it, so being creative in terms of how you set the tone in your class 
room ... let the class know what you expect of them, in the very beginning be present in 
the module discussions so you get a clear understanding of what types of students you have, 
so you can help to guide them as they move forward ..." (Orcutt, 2016, p. 105). 

Participant Dominik (instructor): “The academic tone is generally directed at getting 
students to think out of the box ... bringing out critical thinking instead of just marketing 
talk ... it’s trying to get the students to think originally, using research literature sources 
for information and not just trade press. ... it’s encouraging the students to look at the 
research slash academic or scholarly literature about what’s going on in the field that may 
be in the laboratory but not in the office yet" (Orcutt, 2016, p. 120). 

Figure 3 provides a visual representation of these recurrent themes and relationships that 
emerged during this analysis of the actions related to setting academic climate and inspiring 
intellectual climate. 



Figure 3. Recurrent themes related to setting intellectual climate. 


The analysis relating to inspiring intellectual curiosity resulted in the identification of two 
primary recurring themes: showing an active interest or passion for the course and identifying 
relevance of the course for students. The collaborative atmosphere created by promoting a shared 
responsibility in the learning process in the classroom had an influence on both academic functions 
and was demonstrated mostly through acknowledging students contributions. 

Participant Dominik (instructor): “One of the things that I tell students at the very 
beginning is that there may be areas in the course where any particular student is more 
knowledgeable than anybody else in the course and has relevant experience that can be 
shared and should be shared to allow everybody to take advantage of that" (Orcutt, 2016, 

p. 120). 
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Discussion 

Meaning of Teaching Presence 

Of importance to the study was the meaning “teaching presence” held for instructors. To 
support the determination of whether a consistent meaning of teaching presence was shared by the 
participants, descriptors were used in interpreting their responses related to what teaching presence 
meant to them. A single recurrent theme was expressed in the participants’ perception of what 
teaching presence meant to them: the articulation of teaching presence in the terms of 
responsiveness to students’ needs and expectations. The perspective of teaching presence offered 
in the collective case is indicative of the instructors’ recognition that responding to needs and 
expectations of students establishes that environment of trust which precipitates the formation of 
a community of learning where teaching presence is experienced (Cox-Davenport, 2010; 
Kaufmann et ah, 2015). This suggests a high degree of student-centeredness in the instructors, 
recognizing the supportive nature of the role in which they serve and how essential it is to the 
cohesion of the learning group. Although in the Community of Inquiry (Col) model teaching 
presence is defined in terms of facilitation of discourse and direct instruction, this interpretation 
reflects the close relationship teaching presence has with social presence while it is being 
established in the online classroom. 

Practices in Establishing Presence 

Within the temporal context of course delivery, the study identified four phases of delivery 
that served to reference the sequence of activities undertaken by instructors when establishing their 
presence in the online classroom: (1) course preparation, (2) preview period, (3) first week of 
instruction, and (4) remaining weeks. Of these four phases, the first three are associated with 
establishing presence, while the last is associated with maintaining presence. 

Across the interviews, instructors exhibited a different tone while describing the initial 
activities when establishing presence whereby the instructors conveyed a common belief that they 
had to proactively initiate the interaction with students, possibly before the student even logged in 
for the first time. During the course preparation period prior to students having access to their 
online courses, the primary actions taken by instructors were to perform a thorough content review 
and develop an instructional plan. In this way, instructors conveyed their personality in the course 
content providing a sense of presence when they were not physically online with students. When 
students were provided access to their courses, during the preview period, the initial action 
commonly taken by instructors was to send or post a welcome message that communicated more 
than logistical aspects of the course, providing an introduction to the human qualities of the 
instructor. This form of personal disclosure provided a means to find connections with students 
upon which authentic relationships could be fonned. However, the outreach to students extended 
beyond the welcome email, indicating a differentiation exists in mindset as well as action from 
common practices. 

The analysis of the collective case revealed that after the initial interaction through the 
welcoming post, all instructors took a proactive stance during the first week of the course by 
initiating interactions with students, rather than waiting to respond to actions taken by students. 
This outreach to students not only confirmed instructors’ availability to provide support and 
assistance, but also communicated a direct interest in the student being an active participant in the 
learning process. 
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Although this study focused on the actions related to establishing teaching presence, which 
predominantly involved the actions taken at the beginning of a course, there were commonalities 
that were conveyed about the remaining weeks related to maintaining a presence in forums. A 
common activity in all online instruction is the instructor’s engagement of students in the 
discussion forums by posting responses and facilitating the interaction among students. 

A notable difference was observed in the way the instructors described their interaction 
with students in the forums. Most described it as more than “posting to forums” indicating a desire 
to help students gain new perspectives on the topic or elevate their investment in the discussion. 
There was a level of humility expressed in the recognition that the students could often have greater 
knowledge on specific topics, and they deferred to that experience, and felt they learned from their 
students in each course they taught. Most acknowledged that their high level of presence at the 
beginning of a course created a momentum in the discussions; however, when they recognized that 
students took responsibility and were engaging with each other, they stepped back from the 
participation and focused on providing feedback on assignments but kept a watchful eye on 
participation being ready to jump back in if interaction decreased significantly. However, when 
they did participate in forums in later parts of the course, they described a higher level of 
interaction, with the intent of challenging or advancing their students’ participation beyond mere 
posts. Most expressed a sense of pride in the ownership that their students took in the forums. 

Intentions of Instructors 

The intentions behind the pedagogical choices revealed by the participants related to 
ensuring that an active participation in the learning process occurred in the courses taught by the 
subjects, based on a recognition of the role the instructor serves while interacting with students in 
an authentic way. The actions that primarily supported the fulfillment of these intentions were 
identified to be: forming authentic relationships with students, building rapport, and setting and 
reinforcing expectations. The intentions of instructors echoed the interpretation they had of 
teaching presence, in which being responsive to student needs and being available to support and 
guide them established the role of the instructor as a facilitator of learning. 

Influence on Academic Climate and Intellectual Curiosity 

The analysis of the collective case revealed that by setting and reinforcing expectations for 
performance and participation, instructors established an academic tone of expected engagement, 
thereby supporting their intention of creating engagement and interaction that supported learning. 
Instructors intentionally relayed the message to students that they had a genuine interest in sharing 
knowledge and experiences that had relevance to the students. Through their actions, instructors 
set the expectation of a shared responsibility for learning that relied on engagement and interaction 
among the student peers. As a collegial relationship was fonned, instructors created an active 
interest in the course topics which not only increased engagement in the learning process, but 
inspired individual investigation and inquiry that contributed to group learning as well as 
advancement of personal learning related to the topics of the course. These insights suggest that 
the ability to understand what is relevant to students and encourages them to delve deeper 
academically has its roots in the authentic relationships fonned between instructor and student, 
providing the instructor with the insight as to what motivates and ignites students’ curiosity. 
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Conclusions and Future Research 

The findings of this study provide insight into the overarching question that guided this 
study, how instructors establish teaching presence and inspire intellectual curiosity in their courses. 
Overall, the collective case revealed an active interest and passion for teaching that encouraged 
student participation and engagement and inspired a shared responsibility for the learning process, 
supporting Akyol and Garrison’s (2011) assertion that teaching presence becomes a shared 
responsibility of both instructor and students, with student participation being highly influenced 
by the instructor’s actions. The findings show that the common goal of learning shared by 
instructor and student had its foundations in the creation of authentic relationships between 
instructor and students. 

The results indicate that actions that produce a high level of visibility must be accompanied 
with intentional social and cognitive practices that are valued by adult learners. Pedagogical 
approaches must have both social and cognitive dimensions in order to establish an active teaching 
presence. As the intentions behind these pedagogical choices were explored, instructors repeatedly 
described the decision to take a proactive stance in establishing relationships with students to 
successfully gain the trust and respect that forms the foundation of authentic relationships. This 
intention of interaction extends beyond a welcome letter, and solicits students’ participation by 
providing relevant connections to the course topics at the very start of the course. The instructor 
sets an academic tone through his or her own actions and enthusiasm for the course, conveying a 
genuine interest in supporting the student through the learning process (Costley, 2015; Kyei- 
Blankson et ah, 2016). By communicating an expectation of shared responsibility and common 
learning goals, the instructor creates an environment for open exchange of information and inspires 
collaboration among student peers. 

As interpreted from the accounts of the instructors, a key action that influenced the 
intellectual climate of a course was to create an inclusive and equitable learning environment. 
When contributions of students are not only encouraged, but respected and acknowledged as 
valuable, students are inspired to independently explore concepts related to the course in order to 
share the knowledge with peers or apply that knowledge to their own circumstances. Key to 
creating this environment is an instructor’s willingness to share the responsibility of teaching, not 
just learning, promoting collaborative and engaging interaction that develops critical thinking 
(Costley, 2015; Kyei-Blankson, Ntuli, & Donnelly, 2016). This reciprocal relationship in the 
teaching and learning process, whereby instructors are confident enough to defer to students’ 
experiences and knowledge, creates a teaching presence that is a shared agency in intellectual 
development that extends beyond the individual instructor (Tsiotakis & Jimoyiannis, 2016). 

The essence of "presence" is a mindset for extending activity between student, instructor 
and content. The presence mindset is not one-dimensional; its multi-dimensional nature extends 
the reach ’beyond just being there’. Emerging from this research are opportunities for future 
research that will broaden the understanding of the nature of teaching presence and the practices 
used to establish it in the online classroom. As this research included data from student evaluations 
of faculty/instruction quality from selected archived courses, we recognize that student evaluations 
do not necessarily represent or translate to student perfonnance. Thus, future research could also 
investigate the nature of teaching presence practices and shared agency that lead to evidence of 
student perfonnance. In addition, the selection of a research site where all instructors utilized the 
same technology and the same instructional delivery procedures eliminated a level of variability 
that exists in other institutional settings, but confined the generalizability of the findings. 
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Specifically a suggested area of research is to determine whether experienced instructors in 
different educational settings using both prescribed and unstructured delivery approaches express 
similar attitudes and practices. Research could also extend inquiry to understand the presence 
mindset among faculty given varying demographics (i.e., academic disciplines, online teaching 
experience, teaching experience in general). For example, faculty teaching in the STEM fields 
may not have formal training in facilitating effective online and blended learning practices. Studies 
such as these suggested may provide external validity to the findings of this study and increase the 
generalizability to contexts beyond the structured delivery environment. 
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